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THE PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE RETENTION 



Vincent Tinto 
ProfesBor of Sociology ind Education 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 



INTRODUCTION 



I have been asked to speak to you today about etudent retention, 
specifically mbout the sorts of actions colleges can take to retain more 
of their students. Rcther than concern wyself solely with the specifics 
of successful retention programs, I will focus on the coiiwonalities of 
actions which underlie differing forms of effective retention efforts. 
Successful progrsTBS, however varied in structure, invariably share a 
number of important sisilarities not only in hov they go about the task 
of retaining students but also in how they think of the ends to which 
retention actions should be directed. It Is to these commonalities of 
action and thought, or what I will refer to here as the principles of 
effective retention, that I will direct my comments. 

I will argue, much to the chagrin of the growing army of highly paid 
retention consultants, that there is no great secret to effective 
retention programs, no complex marketing or "quick fix* enrollment 
planning strategy that must be referred to for the key to successful 
retention. On the contrary, the secret to successful retention lies, has 
it always has, in the very foundations of the higher educational 
enterprise rightly understood, namely that it is at its core an 
enter pri43e committed to the education of all Its student, faculty, and 
staff members. 

I Tfill argue that effective retention programs follow sound 
education, that the secret of effective retention, if there is one, lies 
in the development of effective educational communities which seek to 
involve all stude in their social and intellectual life and which are 
committed to the education of students, not their mere retention. I will 
•rgue, in other words, that effective retention is possible only when 
retention per se is no 'onger the goal of retention programs. 

To speak to the principles of effective retention, however, I must 
first address two separate, but related, issues, namely the complexity of 
student attrition and the n^ed for retention assessment in the 
development of effective retention programs. 
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FORMS OF STUDENT DEPARTURE 



A8 to the character of .tudent .ttrltlon, there is no one for. of 
behavior, no prevailing type of leaving which best characterizes the 
phenomena researchers ■iatakeningly label as student dropout. Student 
departure takes a variety of forsB and arises from a diversity of 
sources, Individual and institutional. The variation in causes of 
departure ia, in a very real sense, as varied the institutional 
settings fros which it arises. Hevertheless, in the sidst of this 
cosplexity it is possible to identify a nuaber of aajor causes of student 
withdrawal fros institutions of higher education. 



Auadeaic Difficulty 

One uf these, that wl ich is sost talked about today, can be 
described by the ter. acadeaic difficulty. Si.ply put, soae students 
leave because they are unable or unwilling to seet the ainisum academic 
standards of the institution. They frequently leave because they are 
forced to leave or soon expect to be. Understandably .ost of these 
leavings arise because of insufficient acadenic skills, not the least of 
Which have to do with inadequate prior preparation and the development of 
poor atudy habits. *^ 

But though the incidence of acadeaic disaissal is Increasing, and on 
•oae caapuses now makes up a large proportion of all student leavers, it 
still represents but a small proportion, or only twenty percent, of all 
dropouts nationally. Despite recent reports of the deterioration of 
academic skills among college students, it remains the case that most 
departures arise voluntarily m that they occur despite the maintenance 

!^.I!!!f C^,!*"'^" °* performance. They result not from poor 

academic skills, but from other events which mirror the social end 
intellectual character of higher educational life. 

Among this category of leaving, that is voluntary withdrawal, there 
appears to be six distinct causes of departure. These can be described 
by the teras adjustment, goals, coaaltments, uncertainty, congruence, and 
isolation. 



Adjustment 



Some departures, primarily those which arise very early in the 
•tudent career, result froa the person's inability to make the adjustment 
to the acadeaic and social Xifo of the college. Even the most able or 
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«ocl»lly Miure cmn experience DroblPM -^n^^ aw 

fir.c .ix «»ek> of the flrot >e)iC8ter. college, often m the 

So»e lndlvidu.i« enter colleBe insuff Iclontly prepared for the scale 
of the •cade.ic "nd .oclal change required of {he»/ Others co.e Jro. 
backgrounde and/or .ItuatlonB which differ aarkedli f ro. tho»r«^ f 
students, faculty, and .t.ff on ca.pua (e.g di«l^J ag%;^°tud^^^^ 
The .cope of the adjuet.ent they are required to a.ke of?en oTelTeL 

deal wi^h n^i iJtuatiSn^ '"'.T ""''"^ "'^^'"^ ^^'^^ the^ to 

.ucce:^iuVL:\":\^°:Lt\^^^ co Lgr^r tpee^^^^^^^^^^^ T 
positive .teps toward proble. resolution. ' iitJCut aiS^t.nce' thej i^J: 
not l^cauee they are unable to aeet the de.ande of college, bitLiaJae 

Jo LnIL ?J *° '^P^ •"'^ P^^*'^^"^ °f -aking'tie tran^lUon 

to college. They leave without giving the.eelves a chance to aucceed 



Goals 



But not all early departures are the result of the IntMlity of 
persons to adjust to college. So.e reflect the character of indlvlJuaf 
c^^Lt'Jon '"Lt'llrl °' '"'r""^' co.»it.entB to the goal oTconZ 
l±th anlT. ; '"^^^ "^^'S^ °i^«^iy held goals or 

with goaio which are either coterainous with degree coapletlon or 

^;?y L •''""^^-•^ °^ the institution into eiici°f"irs°J 

M-ifSTv^'"*^''""*^" colleges with goal, which are either .ore 

iorier i'J'iVevrde^t'lh:?''' °' '"^^ Inatitution. A.^ng't^: 

.oraer, it is evident that aany persons enter colleges for quite Halted 
purposes and intend to leave prior to degree coapietion. Rather JJan 
JrSInf ° °^ P"^P°«^' their departure reflects tJei? 

intentlof f ? ^ ''^"""^ '"^^^ colleges with the often unstated 
iTtll'r .:Llr,::t:' ^^'Z -P^-tlon m order to transfer to 



.nother institution. I„ both tw^J^d fL IVear c^li;;:" but 

S;^e«r"'i' '"^^y *° °- institution Ts llll' as a 

necessary teaporary step toward eventual goal coapietion. 



•Iter Jjelr Li?! / ? °* ^""^'^ Intentions, so.e students will 

tiJrcJin«I^??t f course of their college careers. For soae 

this change will reflect the natural process of saturation that Jnull 

••ong saturing youth. For others it Jill also aiJro^ the Jwacr 

Ivlu tlTn T''^^ ^" individual goals aay lead students to leave 

•v.n when the character of their prior experiences has been 
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Mtisfactory. 



UncertBinty 



All this essuMes, of course, thst .tudents enter colleoes «ith 

begin their college careers with only the v.gueBt notions of 'hrtJey 
have done .o. That they have yet to clearly fcr.ulate their educ.Uo^al 
•nd carec^r goal. i. in itself not a problem. Soae degree of unceJtaJ^Jy 

^ndi^JduIl 1 ^"^i°"ities arise, howe"r, ^hen' 

individual goals go unresolved ovsr long periods of tiae. This is the 

Sude^^r^r '""J ti ""'^^^i"- the willingiesB Sf 

^l JTl< ^2 °^ •nhances the likelihood 

that individuals will, »hen stressed, leave rather than persist 



Coaaitaents 



Goal considerations aside, tha coapletion of a college degree 
oo^l ■ °--"erable aaount of effort and therefore co.ait.ent to'Jhe 

?heL le^vLa'' Tfi'"";* "S' ''"'""'^ that coan,it»ent 

„^!t^. "^^^^^'^ °^ voluntary, mirrors .ore their 

to expend the effort required to attain the goal of college 
coapletion than it does lack of ability to do so. oa.ege 

durlno"f\!* ^" ^"''^^""•i coaaitaents will also change 

ne2L«°;?r °f ""'^"^ ''""^ those changes 

will necessarily .irror the character of individual experiences in 
college after entry. In this regard one of the clearest outco.es o? 
ilthin"?hr 'n'"' ;r'''"'"^* ^^^^ that individual experi'ces 

J'oi^Juie^H °Vr*i'"'''"'^ l-portant to persistence and 

departure than what has gone on before entry. Though personality 
attributes and prior experience ..tter, they Lve less t^ So 
departure, given entry, than do the quality of individual acadeaic i^S 

?n«MiM^^^!:'^"fr ^'^^ °ther .embers of JSe 

Institution, faculty, staff and student. 
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Int*ar«tlon and CoMunity Heaberahip 

The concepts of Inteoratlon and 50!8«iunlty .eiibenshlp appear to best 
describe ho» those experiences i.paet upon studenf persistence 

into the life of the college, also serve to heighten attach.pnta «nw 
therefore strengthen Individual cos.lt.enta both to ?he SoirofldCcatJon 
.nd to the institution. Conversely the lack of integratioJ fn^the 

tiir.^ ?!::^ff*'P "^"^^ '° undersme co.alt.ents and Jherejy 

heighten the likelihood of departure. x-nereoy 

In the academic and social life of college, lack of Intearation 

I;S/or°\ f"'^" 'PP^y i° the ^cadialc reaL 

•nd/or to the social real, of college life. It .ay be seen in the 
Incongruency of the individual with the social and/or intellectual lif! 
of the institution. That is it .ay result Iro. a sig^lflcInJ iL.iJ^K 
between the needs and Interests of the Individual .jS troL or^hi 
Tlt'^^'T °' integration .ay also be reflectiv^ of the Iso^lSn 

of the individual fro. the life of the institution. Rather than ^Jna 
the outcore of a .Is.atch of needn and Interests, Incongruency of iJls 
fnrf" .1 ^^^"^ °* •igniflcant contact between the individual 

lie °' institution. Though congruency .ay be possible, 

the individual is unable to beco.e Integrated because he or she L unable 
to establish personal t^ndr. with other «e«bers of the InstitutLn 



Incongruence 



betweenrjnSJiiiu^f '^:'^K*'^ °^ ''^^ ''"^^^^ °^ interaction 

oetifeen the individual and other .e.bers of the institution. It refl-cts 

the person's evaluation of the .anner and degree to which the social and 

needs J!' t'^" f institution serves his or her Interests «2 

needs Departure In this case frequently leads the Indlvldua' To 
transfer to another institution deeaed .ore iulted to his or her ^eeSs 

Hied JnT^'^K "r ^'^^"^ •i«--Btch and/or irrelev^cy are ^ften 

used to describe the ways in rhlch students perceive their Incongruence 

in.f.i"?!**^'' ^7* °* incongruence, one that is of concern to all 
institutions, is that which arises when individuals find the Intellectual 
fn?; ^'^^ institution insufficiently stLulatlng. They leave not 

only because they are out of place but also because they are Lr" It 
i" ^^'P" 'rf^^"8 °' tho .tate of higher education that'.uc^ I^SiJlduals 
SSucaSnr?. ' concerned about the quality of 

education than is the average perslstor on ca.pus. Hot surprisinaly 
•uch leaver, iwst frequently understand their aclions, not .! a fori of 
fllure as 1. i.plied in the ter. dropout, but as a positive !tep toward 
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goal fulfillaent. 



Isolation 



Unlike Incongruence, isolation Is largely the outcoae of lack of 
Interaction between the person and other aembers of the institution. 
Departure arises not because of a nlsaatch but from the absence of 
significant social and/or Intellectual contact. Host typically, leavers 
of this type express a sense of not having aade contact or having 
established Kesbershlp In the life of the Institution. Rather than 
feeling at odds with the cosaunltles of the college, they express a sense 
of separation from the life of those comaunltles. 



THE HEED FOR IHSTITUTIONAL ASSESSHEHT 

The cowplexlty of student departure, which we have only touched upon 
here, is further compounded by the understandable fact that the specific 
foras and roots of student leaving necessarily reflect the specific 
institutional context in which it occurs. Though departure from 
different institutions aay share a number of important functional 
siailarities, the specific individual and inetitutional roots of 
departure will necessarily differ. While institutions can and should 
learn froa one another's experience, it reaalna the case that each 
institution must assess for itself the particular attributes of student 
departure froa its campus. Only in that manner can institutions identify 
and accurately target specific forms of actions to the task of student 
retention. Institutional assessment is, in this fashion, a necessary 
beginning step in the formulation of an effective retention program. 

Three observations should be made about the need for institutional 
assessments of student departure. First, despite claims to the contrary, 
effective institutional assessment of student retention is within the 
reach of virtually all institutions of higher education. Though it does 
require some skill and not an InconsiJerable amount of effort to carry 
out such anessments, the mechanisms for student ausessment are readily 
available to most institutions of higher education. Second, assessments 
of student retention can be gainfully employed in the development of 
institutional early warning systems. Such systemft serve to Identify 
•high-risk" students who are more likely to experience difficulty in 
completing their degree programs than are most other students. When 
linked to other institutional services, the identification of •high-risk" 
enables institutions to target services to thosie persons before 'high 
risk^ turns into high rates of departure. In thitt fashion institutional 
assessment of student retention can and does serve as an integral part of 
•n effective retention program. Third, ongoing student assessment 
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■yeteas can also be utilized for the purpoaee of prograa evaluation. The 
information they provide can be uaed as part of a broader prograa to 
•■•ess the operation of the institution and its various «ubpart«. 



THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF EFFECTIVE RETENTION PROGRAMS 



Given «uch an assessaent, the question reaains as to what 
institutions can do to retain aore of their students until degree 
coapletion. Here the growing body of research on student retention and 
on prograa effectiveness provides us with inforaation as to the essential 
features of successful retention prograas. Though prograas on different 
caapuses will vary soaewhat in their structure and in the specific sorts 
of actions they take on behalf of students, successful prograas are 
invariably aiailar in a nuaber of iaportant ways, specifically in the way 
they think ebout retention, in the sorts of eaphasis they give to their 
retention efforts, and in the ends to which they direct their energies. 
These coaaonalities, or what I cell here the principles of effective 
retention, can be described as an eaphasis upon the coaaunal diaensions 
of institutional life, an enduring coaaitaent to student welfare and a 
broader coaaitaent to the education, not aere retention, of all 
students. 



Colleges as Social and Intellectual Communities 

One of the common features of effective retention programs, indeed 
of institutions with high rates of student retention generally, is their 
•mphasis upon the communal nature of institutional life. Effective 
programs commonly stress the manner in which their actions serve to 
Integrate individuals into the mainstream of the sociaJ and intellectual 
life of the institution and Into the communities of people which make up 
that life. They consciously reach out and make contact with students in 
order to establish personal bonds among students ard between students, 
faculty and staff members of the institution. In this manner effective 
retention programs not only provide continuing assistance to students, 
they slso act to ensure the integration of all individuals as equal and 
competent seabers of the institution. 

Particularly important is the continuing emphasis upon frequent and 
rewarding contact between faculty, staff and students in • variety of 
settings outside the formal confines of the classrooms and laboratories 
of institutional life. The use of faculty and peer mentor programs, 
frequent informal seetings and activities all serve to heighten the 
degree and range of interaction among members of the community. The 
•tress here is on what happens to students outside the formal academic 
boundaries of the Institution. The research in this regard Is quite 
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clear, n*«ely th«t th* frequency and perceived worth of interaction with 
faculty outaide the claaaroom ia the aingle atrongeat predictor of 
atudent voluntary departure. 

Thia ia not to aay that claaaroom activities do not aatter. Of 
courae they do. They play an eapecialiy inportant role not only in 
atudent learning but alao in the development. of patterns of 
atudent-faculty contact beyond the claaarooa. Thia ia the case because 
faculty claaarooa behavior aervea to notify students of the availablity 
of faculty for further contact outaide the classroom. But it is that 
availability, the occurrence of contact, not its aere promise, that seems 
to underlie atudent retention. 



Institutional Coaaitaent to Students 

A second coaaon feature of effective retention programs is their 
enduring commitment to the students they serve. Rather than reflect only 
institutional intereats, they continually ask of themselves how their 
actions serve to further the welfare of the atudents. Like healthy and 
caring communities generally, efi^ctive retention programs direct their 
energies to helping atudents further their own needs and interests. 

There ia no programmatic aubstitute for this sort of commitment, no 
easy way to measure Its occurrence. It is not the sole province of 
specific program actions or of designated program ataff but is the 
reaponsibility of all aembers of the institution, faculty and ataff 
alike. As such it is reflected in the daily activities of ail program 
•embers and in the choices they make as to the goals to which they direct 
their energies. The presence of a atrong commitment to atudents results 
in an identifiable ethos .of caring which permeates the character of 
institutional life. Student-centered institutions are, in their everyday 
life, tangibly different from those institutions which place student 
welfare aecond to other goals. 

It is in this very important aense that inatitutions of higher 
education are like other human communities. The essential character of 
such communities lies not in their formal structures, but in the 
underlying values which inspire their construction. The ability of an 
institution to retain atudents lies less in the formal programs they 
devise than in the underlying orientation toward atudents which direct 
their activities. Communities, educational or otherwiae, which cart? for 
and reach out to ita membera and which are committed to their welfare, 
are alao thoae which keep and nouriah ita members. Their commitment to 
atudents generatea a commitment on the part of the atudent to the 
inatitutlon. Again, that commitment is the basia of atudent 
peraiatence. 




Educational CoBi«it«ent 

The lecret of effective progr«»B lies however in thi^ ob»erv«ble fact 
that their co»»it»ent to «tudent» goes beyond the concern for retention 
per ue to that of the education of atudent. The social and intellectual 
growth of atudente, not their aere retention, is the aark of effective 
retention efforts. Here I auggeBt lies the key to aucceaeful retention 
prograwB, naaely that they do nol focua on the goal of retention per ae 
but on the broader goals of educating students. 

Institutions of higher education are first and forewoat (Educational 
coawunities. Their cowwitaent to students springs from a broader 
coaiiitaent to the educational goals of higher education, naaely that 
persons be educated, not aerely retai^ied until degree completion. The 
education of students ~ their social and intellectual development — is 
the proper goal of Institutional action. A coaaitaent to that goal is 
the turnkey about which successful retention programs are built. 

The obligation of institutions to educate the students they admit, 
springs from a more fundamental obligation of higher education 
generally. It derives the social contract higher education has to serve 
the welfare of society by educating its members and thereby help ensure 
Its preservation over time. In many respects it is a obligation not very 
different from that which Durkheim, the notable 19th century French 
sociologist, described In his essay on Horal Education, It is a 
requirement to educate individuals which takes on the character of a 
•oral imperative, one that demands institutions to concern themselves 
with the educational welfare of the Individuals they admit. 

That commitment need not be narrowly define j or taken to be the sole 
province of a particular segment of the higher educational enterprise. 
The commitment to education is as important to two-year, open enrollment 
colleges as it is to the ©lite liberal arts colleges. The concern for 
student growth is no less important to the former group of institutions 
as it is to the latter. Nevertheless, the character of that concern, the 
particular commitment which Inspires it, may vary considerably fror, 
institution to institution. Though all institutions share in a 
commitment to the education of their students, it does not follow that 
the character of that commitment need be the same. Quite the contrary. 
It must leflect the unique educational mission of the institution. 

It is for this reason that I argue that the proper beginning point 
of Institution retention efforts is not the design of such programs, but 
the posing and answering the question •tfhat is the educational problem 
lor which the institution is the proposed solution? • It is only in 
answering that question that Institutions are able to decide for which 
types of persons can it be said that their staying in both in their 
Interests and in that of the institution. 
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Educational CoiiBitaent 



The aecret of effective prograwa JLiee however in the ob«ervable fact 
that their co««iit»ent to students qopb beyond the concern for retention 
per ae to that of the education of atudent. The aocial and Intellectual 
growth of atudents, not their aere retention, ia the nark of effective 
retention efforts. Here I auggeet lies the key to successful retention 
prograas, naacly that they do not focus on the goal of retention per se 
but on the broader goals of educating students. 

Institutione of higher education are first and foremost educational 
coamunities. Their coaMitaent to students springs from a broader 
coamitaent to the educational goals of higher education, naaely that 
persons be educated, not aerely retained until degree completion. The 
education of students — their social and intellectual development — is 
the proper goal of institutional action. A commitwent to that goal is 
the turnkey about which successful retention programs are built. 

The obligation of institutions to educate the students they admit, 
springs from a more fundamental obligation of higher education 
fitnerally. It derives the social contract higher education has to serve 
tfie welfare of society by educating its members and thereby help ensure 
its preservation over time. In many respects it is a obligation not very 
different from that which Durkheim, the notable 19th century French 
sociologist, described In his essay on Moral Education. It is a 
requirement to educate Individuals which takes on the character of a 
soral imperative, one that demands institutions to concern theaaelves 
with the educational welfare of the individuals they admit. 

That commitment need not be narrowly defined or taken to be the sole 
province of a particular segment of the higher educational ent/^rprise. 
The commitment to education is as Important to two-year, open enrollment 
colleges as it is to the elite liberal arts colleges. The concern for 
student growth is no less important to the former group of institutions 
SB It is to the latter. Nevertheless, the character of that concern, the 
particular commitment which Inspires it, may vary considerably from 
Institution to Institution. Though all Institutions share in a 
commitnent to the education of their students, it doea not follow that 
the character of that commitment need be the same. Quite the contrary. 
It must reflect the unique educational mission of the institution. 

It is for this reason that I argue that the proper beginning point 
of Institution retention efforts is not the design of such programs, but 
the p-aing and answering the question "What is the educational problem 
for which the institution Is the proposed solution?" It Is only in 
answering that question that Institutions are able to decide for which 
types of persons can It be said that their staying is both in their 
Interests and in that of the institution. 
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Institutional Coaaitaent and Educational Choice 

That aiaBlon and the coaaitaent it inapir*'? brings with it a series 
of difficult choicea. In aoving toward a policy on atudent retention, 
Institutiona aust firat decide the char/icter of their educational 
■iasion. More often than not, that will require an institution to 
recognize that it cannot hope or even wish to aerve all atudente who 
apply or enter its doors or that it should serve those students in the 
saae way as do other inBtitutio::>B. A research university, for instance, 
should not have the saae sort of coaaitaent to its students as does a 
liberal arts college. Institutions aust be selective in their goals and 
discriainating, but not discriainatory, in the aanner in which they seek 
to attain those goals. While it is incuabent upon an institution to be 
coaaitted to the education of all its students, it does not follow that 
it should not be discriainating in its Judgaents about how that education 
should be constituted. 



What this requires of institutions, for instance, is that they be 
clear and forthcoaing in their stateaent of educational aission. It 
calls for a new way of thinking about the character of admissions and its 
role in the process of itudent retention, one that puts adaissions at the 
very core of institutional efforts to educate and retain the individuals 
they recruit. Prospective students should be clearly inforaed of the 
character of the education they will receive, of the nature of 
institutional coaaitaent and the obligation the institution accepts in 
adaitting individuals to the coaaunities of the college. At the same 
tiae, institutions aust be equally forthcoaing about the character of 
obligations the students take on in accepting adaission to the 
institution and of the educational standards which will aark 
institutional life. The social and educational contract students and 
institution strike upon entry should be clearly specified. It should not 
be left for students to uncover after entry. 

Institutions, however, aust be careful to avoid being discrlainatory 
In how those standards are constructed or applied to the everyday tasks 
of educating students. On one hand, it is soaetiaes the case that 
educational standards aay inadvertently serve to restrict the educational 
Orovth of differing students. Excessively narrow definitions of 
education, for Instance, aay drive out students whose learning needs and 
orientations differ froa that view. In this sense Institutional views of 
the character of education and of the requisite attributes of student 
entrants aay bo discrlainatory in nature. On the other hand, it aay also 
be the case that in applying those standards. Institutions aay 
unintentionally constrict the likelihood that soae persons can 
successfully coiaplete their educational prograas. In this sense 
Institutional actions aay serve to constrain, rather than enhance, the 
educational growth of soae of its students. 
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There ie • fine line te be valked by instltutione as they seek to 
ntvlfl»te between these two poles of educational action. Though the 
charscter of higher education Induces then to be selective In their 
■Isslon and dlscrlalnatlng In their educational judgsients, they uust 
avoid being dlscrlalnatory In their views and In the aanner in which th«y 
apply their judgments to the dally task of educating students. An 
institutional coanitaent to the education, not aerely the retention, of 
its students requires that they do so. 



THE PARADOX OF INSTITUTIONAL COBMITHENT AND THE LIMITS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL ACTION 

This latter observation leads us to sore carefully consider what 
■ight be teraed the "paradox of institutional cowmitaent*. This paradox 
■ay be stated in the following sanner, namely that Institutions that are 
willlog to encourage students to leave are also those that are .ore 
likely to have students who will stay. 

In being cownitted to student welfare and In seeking to serve the 
goal of their social and Intellectual development, institutions aay find 
themselves in the seemingly paradoxical situation of having to do so by 
encouraging some persons to leave rather than stay. Institutional 
commitment to students requires, among other things, that the institution 
concern itself with the welfare of each and every student in ways which 
go beyond the formal boundaries of the institution to the broader 
question of what actions are in the be?t interests of each student. When 
faced with Individuals whose needs and interests cannot be adequately 
served, the institution must be equally prepared to help indlviduais go 
elsewhere as it is to encourage them to stay. 

The paradox of institution commitment is quite easily resolved if it 
is understood that the object of retention is not merely that oersons 
stay but that they may be further educated. Institutional commitment to 
the social and intellectual development of students necessarily requires 
a similar commlt»ent to the educative ends of higher education, however 
and wherever they are expressed. 

tightly understood, the paradox of institutional can be seen to hold 
the key to effect .ve institutional action for student retention. Those 
institutions which are eoaaltted to the education of its students and 
therefore willing to tell students when it Is in their Interests to 
leave, are also those institutions that are more likely to have students 
who are committed to the institution. As a consequence, they will also 
retain more of their students to degree completion. Furthermore those 
institutions that are so committed to its students will very likely also 
be tliose that will fare better in the more limited academic marketplace 
of the future. For it is to those institutions, two or four-year, that 
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bright, interested and co»jnitted atudente will meek entry. 



THE LIMITS OF INSTITUTIONAL ACTION 



Thus we come to the recognition that there are necessary and aerhaos 
unavoidable li.its to institutional actions for student rete^tJon/ jJeJe 
is only so auch institutions can or should do to retain all it! 
students. This does not aean that each and every studen" do^s lot 
deserve the .a»e attention and concern regarding his/her education. 
Ouite the contrary. Rather it .eans that in the nor.al diversity of 
students entering .ost institutions that it is unavoidable that 
institutions will find the.selves in the position of eventu^nj 
encouraging «o«e students to leave while urging others to stay. Such 
liaits go beyond the widely recognized fact that not all students who 
llT^Jr^ . ^he ability, skills, intention and^or 

co«B.it«ent to complete their degree programs. They are reflective, if 
?1*T ° "^""^ character of the higher educational enterprise 

rightly understood and of th^ coaplexity of behaviors which give rise *o 
student departure. ^ 



What Should One Expect of ."Jetention Efforts? 

If there .re liaits to what one can do to retain students, then what 
iLJJ^Mn ^i-"8? In practical ter.s, ^iat should 

institutions expect fro. their investment in retention efforts? What 
gains in etudent retention should they take as indicative of success? 

In responding to these questions it aust be noted ' that gains in 
y^T^ . necessarily a function of what one has alreadj done on 

behalf of students. For those very few institutions which have eiven 

lillnliol T ''"'^"'^ -'•y low r'tes o? 

, f national average for four-year institutions is about 45 
percent) alaost any action will yield so.e significant gain in 

which already have done .uch for their students and which already have 

nil JJ^'f retention, the marginal gain in retention resulting from 

new efforts aay be quite amsll. ^ 

For «ost institutions, however, experience tells us that the 
•xpected range of gains in rates of student retention is between IC Ind 
20 percent of the entering student body. Gains saaller than ten percent 
•re normally seen as less than satisfactory, whereas gains »uch larger 
than twenty percent are typically seen as extraordinary in character' 

Those gains say underestiaate, however, the long-tera gains arising 
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iron effective retention proBraaa. This la the case becauae of the way 
.In which ratantlon efforts aay, over the long-run, enhance enrollnents by 
attracting aore atudenta to the institution, students »ho -^ight not have 
otherwise applied. Thua I would argue that the long-tera gains in both 
•nroj-laent and retention which accrue froa retention efforts are likely 
to ba noaewhat greater than the 10 to 20 percent range noted earlier. 

But even in the aiddle range, that is between 10 end 20 percent 
laproveaent in rates of student retention, the financial benefits from 
those sorts of gains can be substantial. Indeed sMong those aany tuition 
driven institutions who admit virtually everyone who applies, they can 
spell the difference between survival and closure. In the increasingly 
coapetitive aarketplace of the future, iaproving retention aay be one of 
the only viable choice left for aost institutions of higher education 



THE OUESTION OF CHOICE: WHERE DOES ONE INVEST RESOURCES 
OH BEHALF OF STUDENT RETENTION? 



Given what one aight expect from retention efforts, the practical 
question remains as to where and in what fora should one invest scarce 
institutional resources in order to naxiaize gains in retention efforts'> 
Here the evidence is quite clear. The earlier one addresses the problem 
of student departure, the greater the likely returns. Specifically, I 
would advise institutions to concentrate their efforts on admissions, 
early educational assesaent and Mandated academic assistance, 
orientations, and on those programs which focus on the first year of 
student life on caapus, especially but not just the first six weeks of 
the acadeaic year. 

As regards adaissions and early educational assessment, institutions 
would be best served by carefully integrating adaissions to other 
Institutional services, especially those involving career counselling and 
acadeaic advising. The essential feature of effective admissions 
prograas Is not aerely that they attract people, but that they help 
prospective students sake Inforaed decisions in choosing which college or 
university they will attend. Furtheraore, by coifipiling information about 
the educational needs and interests of new students, adaissions offices 
can be helpful In iaproving inatitutional assessment programs, 
early-warning systems, and orientation programs for entering students. 

Given such assessaent. Institutions should aandate course placement 
and acadeaic assistance. Each entering student should be provided with 
the opportunity to acquire the acadeaic skills needed to proaper and 
learn while in college. Where possible, that assistance should be 
Integrated with, rather than segregated from, ongoing freshaen year 
courses. That is to say, it should be so organized as to enable students 
to Mke soae progress toward degree coapletion during their first year of 
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college. InBtltutions should avoid the gituation vhere •aeintance is so 
structured so as to preclude any form of credit coursevork during the 
first year of college. 

Orientation prograss and «.U first year programs vhich follow 
orientation should direct their energies not only to counselling and 
advising but also to the Important task of community building. They 
should center their attention on helping individuals sake the often 
difficult transition to college and on the important process by which 
students establish competent membership in the social and intellectual 
communities of the college. For that reason, orientation programs and 
first year programs generally should contain, where possible, some form 
of faculty and/or peer mentoring. 

Last, but by no means least, institutions should invest their 
energies to enhance the education of their students. Attention should be 
paid not only to the character of student clasrroom experiences, but also 
to those learning experiences which take place outside the formal domains 
of academic life. Institutions must become committed to and involved in 
their students' learning If they wish their students to become involved 
in their own learning. Understandably, this calls for faculty to play a 
central role ^in institutional retention efforts. Their actions are the 
cornerstone of effective retention programs. 

It is for these reasons that institutions should give serious 
consideration to the sBtablishment of a freshmen year academic program 
which is tailored to the educational needs of new students. Rather than 
reorganize existing courses, institutions should construct new courses by 
asking of themselves what sorts of educational experiences beginning 
students require in order to be fully educated in college. 
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CONCLUDING COHHENTS 



I would like to conclude with a brief obeervetion as to the nature 
of successful retention efforts. Specifically I would like to point out 
that the view I have presented here Is by no aeans a radical or new one. 
Rather It is one which refers us back to some very important traditions 
of higher education, naaely that it is at its core concerned with the 
fostering of cciswunities of persons whose work it is to ensure the social 
and intellectual development of its aembers, in particular its student 
meabers. 

Seen in this fashion, the secret of successful retention prograas is 
no secret at all, but a reaffiraation of some of the important 
foundations of higher education. There is no great secret to successful 
retention programs, no mystery which requires unravelling. Though 
successful retention programming does require some skill and not an 
inconsiderable amount of effort, it does not require sophisicated 
machinery. It is within the reach of all institutions if they only give 
serious attention to the character of their educational mission and the 
obligations it entails. 

It is here that I conclude my comments, with the notion that 
successful retention is no more than, but certainly no less than, 
successful education. 
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